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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey Robinson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

"We do not think enough about thinking," exclaims Mr. Robinson, and 
more thought about thinking — a truer appreciation of what the mind really 
is — affords the only means of escape, he believes, from "the gross stupidity 
and blindness which characterize our present thought and conduct in public 
affairs." 

The idea is not, of course, altogether new. Psychology, since Locke, has 
been busy in showing that the mind is not by any means tabula rasa at birth, 
and that thinking is not really the formal, logical process that the school- 
men imagined it to be. The mere mechanical "association of ideas" — once 
thought to be a solution of all psychological difficulties — has also proved 
inadequate to explain all the ways of the mind. James and Dewey, with 
their pragmatic account of things, and with their emphasis upon use and 
purpose as the touchstone of truth, made possible such a critique as Mr. 
Robinson has written of our general ways of thinking and of our attitude 
towards public questions. 

But it required no little courage and insight to apply these ideas widely and 
unsparingly to our civilized life to-day. We may all cheerfully plead guilty 
to private reverie, to rationalizing our own religious beliefs. But reverie in 
politics — rationalizing in political economy! It is hard to believe. 

Yet there is really no escape from Mr. Robinson's conclusion. Ordinarily 
we all take the easiest way — we dream, we let the stream of thought flow on. 
Our case is naively illustrated by the story, told in the Mabinogion, of a knight 
who was furious because he was interrupted by some civil inquiry while 
leaning on his spear and reflecting on the resemblance between the ravens 
relieved against the snow around him and his sweetheart's hair against her 
white brow. Persons of quality, arriving at the scene of the quarrel, agreed 
that the knight had good cause for wrath. His resentment was, in fact, 
perfectly natural — and the primitive instinct to resentment under such con- 
ditions survives in us all. 

Frequently, however, we suffer necessary interruptions; we have to decide 
something. Then we make the decision as quickly as possible and put it 
away — we dispose of the matter. Thus we tend to reduce our purposeful 
thinking to a minimum* 

But suppose our opinions, our cherished beliefs, our habitual attitudes, are 
attacked; then, indeed there is a great mustering and rallying of ideas — but not, 
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alas! for the purpose of determining the truth! However we may strain after 
the virtue of controversial fairness, we are really only defending ourselves. 
And how quick we are to fly to the rescue of our attitudes ! How much time is 
wasted in every public meeting in explaining "Where I stand"! 

From this rationalizing tendency only physical science escapes— if , indeed, 
it does escape, which Veblen doubts. In all other branches of knowledge 
"rationalizing" is more or less rampant, and it makes the formation of a true 
public opinion almost infinitely slow. 

In expressing and applying these fundamental ideas, Mr. Robinson has 
achieved a breadth and clearness not common. One has to turn to some such 
writer as Wells or Graham Wallas to find the like of it. But Mr. Robinson 
is simpler than Wells or Graham Wallas, and does not implicate us in social 
theories. The only serious criticism one can make upon his work is that 
the latter part of the book is rather too simply a sort of tirade against 
the conservative, against the one Wells has called "the unteachable, the 
'old fool'." True, Mr. Robinson is not guilty of being dogmatic himself. 
Very frankly he says: "The so-called 'radical' is almost always wrong, for 
no one can foresee the future." Yet the conservative is "fatally wrong"; 
it is against him that the attack has to be chiefly directed, and there is 
little recognition of the possibility that his instincts may have their uses. 
There is no misrepresentation here — though perhaps there is an omission, 
or at least a certain failure of catholicity. It is all a question of stress and 
proportion. 



The Tower of Oblivion. By Oliver Onions. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Mr. Onions's real difficulty, one would say, is in his subject: granting his 
theme, one has to admit his rather extraordinary art. He has told his story 
in the only way in which it could be told; he has invested it with all the reality 
and all the feeling it perhaps admits of. He has deftly chosen his point of 
view; he has skillfully varied his method of narration; he unobtrusively and 
just in the nick of time exposes the thoughts of minds other than that of the 
supposed narrator, so that we see their minds at work. He, moreover, invokes 
youth, beauty, and humor to aid him. But all will not do! The idea of the 
story is alluring, but it refuses to become interesting. And this is a pity, for 
one caji see that the tale had to be written. There is, after all, a haunting 
suggestion of possible human experience in its very idea. 

Who has not had in some degree the experience of going mentally back- 
ward? One is suddenly disillusioned with the present, let us say, and, aided 
by some recurrence of old circumstances — finding oneself, perhaps, doing the 
very same thing as on a previous occasion — one is possessed by an old mood. 
To all intents and purposes, one is, for the time being, the man or woman of 



